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Presented as a Paul Harper Memorial Broadcast 


The Teacher Crisis 


* 


Mr. Tyrer: This month schools all over the country are opening 
their doors to begin a new school year. Mr. Samuel Brownell, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, reports that a hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand classrooms are without a qualified teacher; that 
is one in seven. He has reported to Congress that this is the nation’s 
number-one educational problem. 

Willis, is this a serious problem for the schools? 


Mr. Wits: This is very serious; and it has been with us for some 
ime. There is much competition for the services of young people 
with excellent ability and training. 

As our children return from school at the beginning of a new term, 
hey increasingly speak of their large classes; they suggest that a new 
eacher is in their room; or they frequently keep having a different 
eacher. So this is very serious. 


Mr. Tyrer: Havighurst, is this a long, continuing problem for 
American schools? 


Mr. Havicuurst: It is a new problem in one sense. That is, we 
yave had shortages and we have had surpluses of teachers from time to 
ime, but we have never had anything quite like the present shortage; 
ind it is not going to be a short-term problem. That is, it is not some- 
hing which is going to be over in three or four years. We will certainly 
ace the need for new teachers in large numbers for the next fifteen 
ears 1M any case. 

Mr. Tyter: If this is true, that we have a serious problem on our 


vands for ten or fifteen years, we ought to understand what the cause 
f it is. Is it primarily a matter of low teacher salaries? 


Mr. Wiis: This has certainly been one of the big factors in the 
yroblem. We have had competition for the able young people. In teach- 
ng we have had competition with business, industry, and many other 
ypes of activity. 


Mr. Tyzer: But have we not been increasing salaries right along? 


1 
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Mr. Wizus: Yes. But we have to say that it was “too little and 
too late.” Let us remember the early forties when we would add a 
hundred dollars to teachers’ salaries, but this was not comparable to 
other increases which they might receive elsewhere. So there was 
really a procession out of the teaching profession. 


Mr. Havicuurst: But, Willis, after all, we did keep up with the 
need for new teachers all through the forties. It was not until within 
the last two or three years that we have begun to recognize that we 
face an emergency. | 


Mr. Tyter: Is that because there is such a large number of teachers 


now needed? | 


Mr. Havicuurst: It is. I] want to comment on Willis’ proposition 
that the basic cause of the teacher shortage is low salaries. I do not 
think that that is the basic cause of the teacher shortage, though I am! 
in favor of higher salaries and though I think that we must get higher 
salaries in order to meet the present need. 


Mr. Tyter: Then, what is the basic cause, as you see it? | 

Mr. Havicuurst: The basic cause, of course, is the baby boom. The 
number of teachers that we have needed in this country from 1930 
to 1950—that is, over the twenty years up until 1950—ran along steadi- 
ly from eight hundred thousand to nine hundred thousand year in 
and year out. This year we need one million, two hundred thousand 
teachers; that is, in the elementary schools and in the high schools of 
the country. By 1960 we will need one million, five hundred thousand 
That is almost twice as many as we were using in 1945. 


Mr. Tyrer: Have we then nearly twice as many children Bone Ig 
that the point? 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is the point. In 1940 there were slight 
more than two million children born, and that had been about the 
birth rate for the preceding ten years. Now, this year, we are going 
to have about four million children born; and in 1947 we had three 
million, nine hundred thousand, I think it was; and the number has 
been almost four million for several years. And it will continue at 
that rate apparently for a few years more. So that what we really are 
finding is that we are teaching roughly twice as many children, or we 


will be in 1960, as we were, say, in 1945. Consequently, we need rough: 
ly twice as many teachers. 
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Mr. Wits: But there is still the important fact that we lose so 
many people from the teaching profession after a very few years. We 
lose them to other types of work. Now, if we could have retained 
imore of the people whom we have had in the last ten years, we would 
not have quite the shortage we have today. 


Mr. Tyter: Are you suggesting, again, that, although you recognize 
that we need many more teachers because of the baby boom, still the 
ancial incentive would be the thing to increase the supply of teachers? 


Mr. Wits: Undoubtedly! Improvement in the economic situation 
would make quite a difference. I would like to add, though, that it is 
mot only salary. These are also the location of the school, the size 
of class—it might include a number of items which we would list gen- 
terally under the head of personnel problems or personnel matters. 


| Mr. Tyrer: I suppose that one obvious thing is the way in which 
jpeople view the teaching profession. Do you suppose that, for most 
young people choosing an occupation, teaching is not viewed as at- 
tractive or perhaps as glamorous as other occupations that they might 
jenter? 


| Mr. Wits: I think that that has been changing in the last few 
\years. I think that more young people will look at teaching as an in- 
eresting career. Partly it is from those they meet as teachers; and I 
believe that those they meet as teachers do more to recruit others than 
any other source. 


| Mr. Tyzer: Havighurst, you have been working with young people 
lit the college age, what has been your observation? 


‘ Mr. Havicuurst: There is no question that teaching has been the 
least desirable of the professions in the minds of young people and 
‘or a number of reasons. One of the reasons, of course, is the relatively 
low salaries. I am inclined to think that teaching is becoming some- 
ivhat more desirable in the minds of young people because of the fact 
hat more boys and girls have fun in school; more boys and girls 
snjoy school. If they enjoy school, then they are going to enjoy their 
jeachers; and, if they enjoy their teachers, then more of them are 
ee to want to be teachers. 

Mr. Tyzer: You think that, if teaching is thought of as sort of “keep- 
png school” and punishment and that sort of thing, young people do 


‘tot want to be teachers? 
| 


———= 


= 
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Mr. Havicuurst: Exactly so! In America most of us like our work;; 
we enjoy our work, and so we do good work. Unfortunately, at least in 
times past, a great many people did not enjoy school, and therefore they, 
did not want to have anything to do with school. Even though they) 
were often able children; they thought of school as a place that was; 
not pleasant to work in. | 


| 

Mr. Tyer: Both Havighurst and Willis agree that this is a seriou 
problem. We have to have many more teachers than we are now get- 
ting. What can we do to meet the emegency which lies just ahead? 
How can we get the one hundred and sixty-seven thousand teacherss 
this year which we are short? 

I suppose that the obvious thing which Willis would suggest is the 
raising of salaries. If we are going to compete with other fields, if weg 
can possibly draw more teachers into the profession, the salary level! 
ought to be high enough to make teaching more attractive than going: 
into nursing, going into carpentry, or going into other occupations o 
that sort. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is clearly one thing. But, as I pointed out, wa 
have a small young-adult population from which to draw the teachers; 
and there is going to be competition for all the good jobs in the coun; 
try. That is, there is going to be competition for these young people. 


Mr. Tyrer: Then, what do you suggest? 


Mr. Havicuurst: So it seems to me if we are thinking of a solution 
for the emergency—that is, for the next few years—in addition taf 
making the job pay better, there are a number of other things which} 
we can do to bring the groups of people into teaching who normally 
would not be going into teaching. One thing, for example, is to make 
it easier for married women who have been teachers and who have 
raised their children and who are now, let us say, forty-five or fifty] 
years or even fifty-five years old to come back into teaching. i) 


Mr. Tyzer: I suppose that we might even take married women wha ; 
are college graduates but who have not been trained to teach but whose} 
family responsibilities permit them to leave the home each day and} 
give them some intensive training as teachers, so as to add to the) 
teacher supply that way. Is that a possibility? | 


Mr. Wituts: Yes. And I think we might add to that that the pre 
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} sent practice we find increasingly in use is both to postpone retirement 
and to raise the re-entry age limit, as many school systems have done. 


| Mr. Tyzer: Then another thing which is happening—I have noticed 
} in the papers—is to find young people who have just graduated from 
‘) liberal arts colleges where no teacher-training has been available and 
' make it possible for them to take a fifth year at some university where 
‘ teacher-training work is available and thus enable them to enter teach- 
{ing because of their adequate training. 

| Mr. Havicuurst: If the emergency is regarded as severe enough, 
j another thing would be to defer from military service young men 
' who have just finished college and have trained for teaching; to defer 
{them from military service, so they can go into teaching. At present, 
{something like 20 per cent of the young men who graduate from col- 
lege with teaching certificates go right into military service. 


‘| Mr. Wixuis: I might add that we are also finding ways to increase 
the flexibility and the use of existing school facilities; and, by the same 
token, we can find, I am sure, ways to be more flexible in the use of 
{the fine people we have certified as teachers. For instance, there may 
‘tbe an opportunity to use a well-trained home economics teacher for the 
program with very young children. We may find other ways of pro- 
| viding for flexibility in the teachers we do have. 


Mr. Tyter: Is it possible there that, if we could bring into the schools 
(some people who have not been trained as teachers but could help 
| teachers, each teacher could handle a somewhat heavier load that way? 


| Mr. Wits: That is a possibility; but I would hesitate to think that 
we could do more than have cadet teachers who are finishing, con- 
|tinuing their training, and working with more experienced teachers 
{and in that way get some release. But I would hate to think at the mo- 
ment we would consider returning people to teaching with two years of 
straining for this important task. 

Mr. Tyzer: But you are suggesting, are you not, that a teacher does 
| not need to be thought of as simply a person alone in a classroom 
| without help; that young teachers might be aided by more able teachers 
lor by more experienced teachers, and thus we could use people who 
| might not otherwise be available. 

Mr. Wixus: I would certainly agree with that. 

Mr. Havicuurst: I would like to ask Willis how he would react to 
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the suggestion that we eliminate kindergartens. You see, that would 
free both rooms and teachers, because kindergarten teachers mainly. 
could teach first and second grade. | 

Mr. Wixuis: That is being done in a number of places, because it is | 
necessary to do it. Either they do not have the room, or they do not have: 
the teachers. However, I think that the problem is one of ee 
to improve our educational opportunities on elementary and secondary | 
levels and that we should not emasculate the program, except as a} 
very last resort. We have evidence to support the fact that kinder-; 
garten is important. Even nursery school is important. But we do not: 
have the people and do not have the room for nursery school in most 
instances. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I think that I certainly agree personally on that; 
that is, even for the emergency we probably can agree that we should 
not sacrifice any important part of the present school program. 


Mr. Tyzer: We have been talking about the emergency, but since! 
this is going to be a long-time problem—Havighurst suggests ten or 
fifteen years—should we not look at the long-time job? What can we 
do on a long-term basis to see that we have qualified teachers for: 
every classroom? 


Mr. Wixuis: I would like to suggest in the very beginning that the 
attitude of the people in the community of a school toward teachers is\ 
probably one of the number-one items. 


Mr. Tyter: What do you mean by that? 


Mr. Wittis: I mean that as a teacher goes to a new community as 
a new person—and this is happening in thousands of cases—the way 
this individual is received by members of the faculty, the way she is 
received in the church and in the community as a whole, as a person,, 
is very important. She should get quickly the idea that the role of th 
school in the life of the community is quite important. That to m ! 
seems to be one of the important points in keeping good teachers ini 
schools. 


Mr. Tyzer: I remember, when I first began to teach many years ago 
in South Dakota, that the friendliness of the community in helpin 
me to get established and so on made a lot of difference. | 

But I also find that there is so much satisfaction in teaching young! 
people and in working with them—seeing them develop into responsi- 
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-really is in teaching and how much real satisfaction, that would en- 
{courage more people to go into it. 


| Mr. Wizus: Yes. But my point is that, in addition to the day in 
| school, this teacher of whom we speak is living in a community. She 
}wants friends; she wants to know people; how to get to and from 
where she may be living as a boarder or as a member of a family. That 
is quite important to the young teacher. 


| Mr. Havicuursr: Yes, I think so. I think that, regardless of the 
(direct satisfactions of teaching, which are certainly important and 
pwhich are there, the prestige of the job is extremely important in any 
Hong-run solution of raising the quality as well as the numbers of 
| teachers. 


| Mr. Tyrer: I agree with that, and I certainly would approve the 
[notion that Willis has suggested—that the public generally helps to 
fronfer that prestige. But can teachers not themselves help through 
|their own organizations, the National Educational Association, the 
‘American Federation of Teachers, and other organizations, to make 
\teaching clearly a profession, something which requires study, some- 
thing which is always encouraging and challenging? It is not just a 
routine job. Is that not going to make teaching more attractive to 


{many people? 


i 


Mr. Havicuurst: Yes. I think that we see that very clearly in the 
‘more prestigeful professions. The leaders in the profession, themselves, 
jaave worked on the job of raising the standards of the profession; of 
seeing that the inadequate people do not get in or do not stay in 
he profession; and so on. And this tends to raise prestige and there- 
‘ore to draw more people in; and in a way here, at least in the long 
un, we can be sure that we can raise both quality and numbers by 
raising the standards. 

And this seems paradoxical, but actually, by preventing some people 
|rom coming into a profession, we can make it more attractive for 
|pther and better people to come in. 


| Mr. Tyrer: That would suggest to me that maybe we ought to 
ave more men in the profession. Would that help to make it a more 
{\ttractive occupation? 


Mr. Havicnurst: I think that it would tend to stabilize the profes- 
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sion in the sense of increasing the amount of time that the teacher: 
spent. For example, we have been losing men from the teaching 
profession in America. In 1940 about 22 per cent of our teachers were: 
men. In 1947 about 19 per cent of our teachers were men. In Great 
Britain and in the British Commonwealth, for example, we find that; 
something like 40 per cent of the teachers of the whole teaching force 
for both primary and secondary schools are men. That is roughly twice’ 


as many, proportionately, as we have in this country. | 


Mr. Tyrer: And you say that they stabilize the profession, Havidl 
hurst, because they are in a position to make it a career, whereas 
women must drop out for periods of time, many of them, to have 
families; and it is not quite as stable an occupation, although we 
certainly want many and our best women in the profession. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Oh, surely. I think that an attractive young gir! 
just out of college makes a good teacher; but the fact remains tha 
most of these girls are going to be getting married and drop out o 
teaching; and therefore, the profession, as a profession, I think, is g 
ing to profit by having more people give their whole lives to it. And 
this means, really, by having more men in the profession. | 


Mr. Wixus: One way to do this would be through a scholarship pre 
gram. Undoubtedly there are many young people, including youns 
boys. who find it difficult, if not impossible, to continue to train, or to 
spend the years and the time training, as is necessary in the case of : 
teacher. | 


Mr. Tyrer: I suppose that, even if they might conceivably afford it 
the fact that, when they finish high school, they can immediately g 
into a job—most boys at high wages—makes it necessary to give 
scholarships in many cases to attract them to stay on in college and get 
the education for a teacher. Is that true, Willis? 


Mr. Wizus: I think so. Many business organizations will send thei 
young people off to study for a year in order that they be more valuable 
after they begin employment. I think that the same thing is true of 
these young men. 


Mr. Havicuursr: May I put in a word on this? I happen to have 
made a little study of the reasons that able boys and girls do not gc 
to college; and I find that the financial reason is not the main reason! 
Actually the reason that a great many able boys and girls do not go td 
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» college is that they are not motivated; they do not desire to go to col- 
lege and to go into the occupations which require college training. 


| Mr. Wiuts: Of course, a part of that motivation is the fact that 
‘without attending college they start at an income which is equal to 
tand in some instances greater than the income they will receive as a 
teacher, after giving four or five years to training for this work. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is quite true. 


Mr. Tyrer: Another thing which I have noticed, Willis, is that, 
if you look at the figures of who does not go to college, there are 
certain minority groups; let us take, for example, the Negro. A much 
‘smaller percentage of the Negro population goes to college. Is there 
any way by which we might get a somewhat larger proportion of 
these young people into teaching and thus help our teaching shortage? 


) Mr. Havicuurst: I would say that we can hope to draw on what we 
might call the underprivileged groups in the society. This would in- 
}clude some of the minority groups. But it also would include groups 
from low-income families. And there the scholarship help is neces- 
{sary but not sufficient. In addition to this, we actually have to find ways 
of showing these young people the advantages of teaching. 


| Mr. Tyxer: I suppose another thing that is possible on the long-term 
basis, as well as the short-term basis, is to make it a continuing policy 
that women can return to teaching as their own families grow up, so 
'that able teachers, who have had good teaching experience and then 
thave been raising families and have continued therefore to have contact 
iwith young people, may go on into teaching when their children are 
|beyond the stage when they need the continuous help of their mother. 


_ Mr. Havicuurst: Yes; and I think that we are making real head- 
kway on that. More and more school systems and state systems are 
srearranging their requirements so as to permit women to come back 
pinto teaching, even though they are married women and have families. 
)That is a good long-run policy. 

| Since I have been talking a bit against the raising of salaries—that is, 
|I have seemed to argue that salaries was not the solution, I must say 
Ithat in the long run, of course, the profession of teaching, if it is 
igoing to be a profession which attracts able people in large enough 
|number, has got to raise salaries. At the present time the average 
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salary of a teacher per year is about two hundred dollars less than the’ 
average salary of all workers in this country. 


Mr. Wius: Some folks today would like to relate the salary to be, 
paid to teachers to that to be paid clerks or stenographers. Well, now, | 
certainly we have nothing against the salaries paid to those groups, but | 
the importance of the task of teaching seems such to me that we con-) 
sider relating the income of the people to be engaged in it to that of 
some of the professions, such as law, or medicine, or some of the) 
others. 

At the same time we find provided in the budgets of many school 
systems provisions for pay scales to mechanics and the people in the 
building trades which far exceed the pay the teachers ever reach. Now, 
it seems to me a question of values. We might delay painting a build- 
ing, but, on the other hand, we must not delay getting the best- 
qualified teachers. | 


Mr. Tyter: I can understand this, but it seems to me that we ought 
not to leave this subject of teacher shortage without figuring out) 
whether there are things that each of us as a parent, as a citizen, might | 
do in our own communities to help this teacher-shortage problem. Are 
there things which we could suggest? | 


Mr. Havicuursr: You ask us now to put ourselves in the position | 
of the parents and the taxpayers in a typical community and to face) 
this problem—find out what we as ordinary fathers and mothers and | 
citizens can do. 


Mr. Tyzer: President Eisenhower, for example, has called upon the} 
country, and the Congress has appropriated funds, to have a series of | 
citizens’ conferences in each of the forty-eight states to see what the} 
teaching problems and the educational problems of those states are., 
Then representatives from the forty-eight states are to attend a con-: 
ference at the White House to make proposals regarding the nation’s} 
role in this whole situation. Does this suggest anything individual com-| 
munities and individual people can do? 

Mr. Havicuurst: In preparation for these local and state con- 
ferences, I wish that a good many people would sit down and try to| 
answer this question for themselves: What kind of person do I want) 
to teach my children? And what kind of status, what kind of prestige, | 
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, and what kind of salary level do I want for the kind of a person who 
t is going to teach my children? 

Mr. Tyrer: Then, I would suggest, Havighurst, that, along with 
that, each of us should sit down and ask the question: What is ade- 
quate pay in this profession? What do we think is desirable for the 
» kind of person we would want to teach our child? 


Mr. Wiuis: And I would like to add the importance of the voter, 
the importance of the taxpayer, with respect to the funds, which are 
| available to operate a school system. We are faced with the tremendous 
increase in pupil population enrolment in our schools, so the actual 
number is increasing, which produces a demand for an enlarged 
') budget. 
| At the same time it is a question of where the funds will be 
sought. Will it be on a national level, a state level, or a local level? The 
important point is to consider that additional funds are needed to pro- 
| vide the buildings, to provide the teachers, to provide the textbooks 
| and everything else needed. 


| Mr. Tyrer: And you want us as citizens to face this question 
| squarely and recognize that, with so many children now entering 
| school, we must pay more, and we should be willing to tax ourselves 
more. Is that the point, Willis? 


Mr. Wiis: Undoubtedly that is the question. In other words, I 
{ believe that this is a responsibility of parents and other citizens more 
| surely than it is the responsibility of the teachers and school ad- 
| ministrators. 


| Mr. Tyzer: I would suggest also, Willis, in the light of our earlier 
/ comments, that one thing each of us could do is to get acquainted 
! with our own school, the school nearest to us, and to find out what its 
} problems are. What can I do in my community and my school to 
help solve them? What are the attitudes which we have toward the 


+ teachers in our school, and what can we do to assist them? 


_ Mr. Wits: And I would add to that that we have an organization 
| associated with the schools throughout this country. I refer to the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. This is not the only one interested in 
ithis problem, but with eight million members at the present time, 
operating through some thirty-nine thousand units, it does provide an 
‘opportunity for parents and other citizens to join with the teaching 
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staff in every school and in every school district to understand the 
problems to be met. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Yes. I think that maybe that would be the way | 
in which this problem of financing education, during this real emer- | 


gency period, might be best understood by the ordinary citizen. 
Mr. Tyrer: What do you mean by that, Havighurst? 


Mr. Havicuursr: I think that every P.T.A. might well have one or | 


two or three meetings during this coming year devoted to the prob- 
lems of supporting the schools and of financing the schools. If people 
came to understand that we simply have to educate twice as many 
children as we were educating ten years ago, then they would under- 
stand that we have to have more money; and they would begin to 
consider positively how to find that money. 

There is one other thing. It would seem to me that the ordinary per- 


son, the ordinary father and mother, might well consider the question | 


of advising his own child, his own growing child, to go into teaching 
or of advising some of his friends to do so. 


Mr. Tyrer: Well, now, and for ten years, I would say that we. 
could summarize this by saying that our schools will be seriously — 
short of teachers. Now and for many years ahead we shall have to | 


do all that we can to get enough of the best teachers for our children. 
But the problem can be met, we are saying, if we see that teaching 


is made an attractive occupation; if we see that the salaries of teachers | 


are high enough to compete successfully with other professions; and 
if we help our teachers to become a part of the community in which 


they live and teach. These are things we can do to help meet this dif- | 


ficult problem ahead. 
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* 


“Our greatest national resource is the oncoming generations,” de- 
clared Commissioner Brownell in his opening remarks. He continued 


| | by saying: 


The security of America and the hopes of the free world depend on the 
ideas, the ideals, the ingenuity, and the competence of each generation of 
young people. And the complexities of today’s world call for greater knowl- 
edge, skill, and understanding than ever before. Hence, education, whether 


| at home, at school, at church, or in our schools becomes more significant 


than ever. 
As we face the problems of education we shall be guided by the wise 


principles of our forefathers: that the control and management of schools 


is properly a local and state function and that the federal government aid 


| and promote the cause of education without interference. To that principle 


we are dedicated. 
At the same time America is confronted by educational problems so 


' serious that Americans must examine whether or not the states are willing 
/ or able to meet them without financial aid from federal taxation. Vigorous 
| efforts are being made by the states and local communities to provide 
» new school buildings and teachers. Yet we find great inadequacies in edu- 


cational opportunities provided the youth of this nation. 


Turning to the problems created by the recent large increases in 


pupil enrolment in both elementary and secondary schools, and an an- 


ticipated increase in college enrolment, Commissioner Brownell pre- 
sented charts showing not only the current increases but also the 


_ expected continued increases up to 1960. Commenting on these, he said: 


Comparison of total enrolment of children in public and private schools 


) from 1930 to 1950 shows a net increase of one million children. The higher 


* From an address by Commissioner Brownell delivered at a conference on “Applying 


+ Research in Educational Administration,’ which was held at the University of Chicago, 
| July 19-23, 1954. This conference was sponsored by the Midwest Administration Center, 
| Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. (Reprinted by special permission of 


the Center.) 
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number of five-, six-, and seven-year-olds in 1950 indicates the beginning 
of the larger numbers starting their school life year after year. 

The most notable changes are shown at the early and later age groups. 

The increase in per cent of five-year-old, six-year-old, and seven-year-old | 
children in school indicates the larger proportion of younger children now | 
entering school. Whereas in 1930 about 20 per cent of five-year-olds were 
enrolled in school, about 33 per cent were enrolled in 1950. For six-year- 
olds the increase was from 65 per cent to nearly 80 per cent. 

The increase of sixteen-, seventeen-, and eighteen-year-old children re- | 
maining in school indicates the greater holding power of school for this age 
group. In 1930 only about 50 per cent of the seventeen-year-olds remained 
in school. In 1950 this had increased to over 65 per cent. The change was 
not as great for sixteen- and eighteen-year-olds. 

Both of these increases mean a greater load for the schools. 

Attention is called also to the large percentage of the seventeen- and 
eighteen-year-old children not in school (one-third and two-thirds, respec- 
tively) because of its importance in terms of waste of potential trained | 
workers for the nation. 


Indicating rather clearly that America is in no way prepared to handle 
the enrolments expected by 1960, the Commissioner pointed out that | 
the estimates, while large in terms of number of students, are actually | 
conservative. He explained this by saying: 


Three factors may cause the estimated figures to be larger than we expect: | 
(a) a continuing increase in the percentage of five- and six-year-olds enter-_ 
ing schools; (4) a decrease in “drop-outs” from elementary school and high | 
school; raul (c) an increase in the percentage of those attending college. 

fre: 1960 a rise in children to be educated seems reasonable, owing to | 


the increase in family units from the population increase beginning in the | 
late 1940’s. | 
| 

Speaking of another problem of tremendous proportions—the acute 
shortage of school facilities—Dr. Brownell summarized the situation in | 
the following manner: 


In spite of record numbers of new facilities—47,000 new classrooms built | 
in 1951, 50,000 in 1952, and more than 50,000 in 1953—we are still not | 
keeping pace with increased birth rates and the greater holding power of | 
schools. We need to construct 117,000 new classrooms annually if we are to | 
keep abreast of our needs. 

Between 1930 and 1950 there was an actual reduction in available class- 
rooms because of obsolescence of buildings, abandonment of one-room 
schools, fire, and other causes. 

To get abreast of the need, we have to build more than 340,000 class- 
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rooms and continue building more faster than we are doing so now. This 
is the picture for public elementary and high schools. It does not include 
| the needs for higher education. 


Presenting statistics showing the great shortage of teachers in Ameri- 
can elementary schools, the Commissioner stated that the shortage ex- 
isted because of two factors: (1) newly qualified teachers are not 
sufficient to make up for those who leave the profession and (2) our 
| numbers of pupils are increasing rapidly. 

Faced today with a decreasing number of qualified teachers in the 

elementary schools at the same time that the number of pupils is in- 
creasing, we are, Dr. Brownell declared, heading toward even more 
serious teacher shortages unless immediate action is taken. The birth 
| rate in the United States is still rising. Furthermore, “high-school and 
| college teacher shortages are ahead unless we train more teachers now,” 
| he added. 
_ Defining a functional illiterate as an individual with less than five 
| years of schooling, Dr. Brownell stated that “one national problem that 
costs the nation heavily in trained citizens is that of our functional 
illiteracy.” Elaborating on this point, he said: 


Approximately ten million adults have less than five years’ schooling. 
|, And these are not just the older persons. In five states 12-18 per cent of 
|| the twenty-five- to thirty-four-year-old group are functionally illiterate. In 
eleven other states 4-12 per cent of these young adults have less than five 
' years’ schooling. 

| 
i In presenting a chart of the draft rejection rates for failure to pass 
|/the Armed Forces Qualification Test, the Commissioner showed that 
| in ten states from 35 to 58 per cent of the inductees are rejected, whereas 
the national average is only 19 per cent. As a result, some states are 
| obviously called upon to provide more than their proportionate share 
lof manpower for the armed forces. “The concern of every state with 
| the high functional illiteracy in certain states is thus apparent,” com- 
})mented Dr. Brownell. 

| The drop-out rate in many schools is another problem of great im- 
|) portance, he said. He illustrated this with a chart depicting what hap- 
pened to one thousand children entering the fifth grade in a certain 
| school system. Commenting on the chart, he said: 


The record of a thousand children entering public school fifth grade in 
| 1943 indicates the possible relationship of drop-outs to functional illiteracy, 
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delinquency, social and economic competence, and military service. By the’ 
end of the eighth grade nearly 200 of every 1,000 had left school; by the: 
end of the tenth grade, 200 more. Another 100 drop out in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. In other words, just about half of the 1,000 fifth-graders 1 
finish high school. Many who drop out have the ability to continue. | 


Summarizing his comments regarding local school problems, Com- 
missioner Brownell said: | 


These facts—known more or less to all here—we might consider the | 
ABC’s of the nation’s school problem. They present, I think, the picture} 
of a dynamic nation increasing its potential power, building its greatest re-. 
source—youth—provided it perfects that raw material to be a resource ane 
not a handicap. Children in a family, a town, or a nation can be the great- 
est headache and heartache and drain on adults or the greatest joy, satis-- 
faction, incentive, and source of strength and security that there are. We 
can see the problems of feeding, housing, educating, clothing, and enter- 
taining these children as a challenge or a chore. I believe that most of us| 
here see the situation as a challenge. We want to see adequate education 
provided. We want to see it provided by local communities and states rather 
than the federal government. We want it provided as efficiently as possible. | 

Some problems in education involve more than a local school system, | 
they are state or national in character. Speaking of these, the Com-, 
missioner said: 


When we study the problems of the schools in any local community, we: 
find that up through the secondary-school level communities have much | 
more freedom to determine what shall be the amount and kind of a school 
curriculum than most citizens realize. But many communities are limited 
in doing what they would like to do for school children by conditions that} 
involve other districts, i.e., conditions controlled by state law and hence re-» 
quiring state legislative changes. Here local citizens’ groups feel frustrated. 

Let me mention a few of the common problems requiring action at the} 
state—or possibly national—level. 

1. School support—Local school support in most school districts is lim-| 
ited to the one source of local taxation—property tax. Most districts have. 
not assessed property at its present value. In many cases they would be | 
willing to do so to increase school tax revenue; but, if they did and their | 
neighbors did not, they would have to pay a iiss portion of county taxes, | 
they would lose state “equalization” aid, or they would otherwise penalize | 
themselves. A few states have taken steps to equalize assessing values on a} 
state-wide basis. Until this is done in some way, it is virtually impossible 
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for states or the federal government to determine which are really needy 
$ school districts, if aid is to be given to needy districts. 

2. School districting—There are about 70,000 school districts in this 
)country. Much progress has been made in eliminating inefficient districts 
}in the last twenty years. But there are still thousands of teachers in one- 
broom schools teaching less than twelve children. With the shortage of pre- 
} pared teachers we cannot afford to put other children on one-half and one- 
| third sessions and tie up these teachers, can we? There are hundreds of 
high schools of less than one hundred pupils, many located within easy bus 
distance of a school that would be improved if the two or more districts 
combined. But some school districts would lose in state aid if they merged. 
|| There are laws which hinder, or there is not any or not enough tax in- 
| centive to encourage, efficient districting in many states. 

| 3. State support for capital outlay—One way for states to encourage 
| efficient districting and to relieve local property tax, without increased state 
(| domination of curriculum, is through use of state resources—money from 
other than property tax—to assist on school construction. Few states have 
| developed programs of loans, guaranteed bonds to reduce local interest, or 
outright grants-in-aid to help school districts. They have not reviewed their 
tax and bonded-debt limitations developed during depression conditions. 

| 4. Teacher certification—One of the big elements in shortage of pre- 
} pared teachers is the loss each year of many who are not at the retirement 
age. We are seeking more facts on this problem, but some preliminary evi- 
» dence indicates that such factors as these are involved: 

| a) Some teachers, on achieving eligibility for a minimum teacher pen- 
i) sion, shift to a job where they can secure also Social Security. It is possible 
| that, if states were to make teachers eligible for Social Security in addition 
| to present teacher retirement, they could, at a minimum cost, retain many 
) experienced teachers. They would also make teaching throughout a state 
lf more attractive as a career. 

b) Another loss seems to lie in the lack of uniformity of states on certifi- 
cation. Experienced teachers moving to a new state sometimes find that the 
} steps needed to qualify as a teacher are enough to prevent their putting in 
| the time and effort. Local districts can do little about this. It takes state 
action. 

c) Providing adequate, attractive colleges for teacher education either as 
| separate colleges or on university campuses is beyond local school districts. 
/ Yet there is a relationship between college enrolment and good college 
) facilities and college recognition. 
| These are enough to point out that, in meeting the school needs of the 
‘country, we cannot stop at citizens’ committees and action programs at the 
‘local level. It becomes evident that state action programs are needed. It 
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takes planning and money to bring together citizens and educators for this 
planning. 

You may well ask what steps, if any, are being taken by the federal gov- 
ernment to speed up more rapid, effective, and continued action on school 


problems at local, state, and the national level. I should like to mention | 


four steps and comment on a fifth problem. 


1. The first session of this Congress extended Acts 815 and 874 for school | 


construction, operation, and maintenance of schools in federally affected 
areas. The amount involved in 1954 is $136,500,000. 


2. The federal government, by reducing federal taxes, is making it more | 


readily possible for states and local communities to support state and locai 
activities, and this is without federal control. 

3. Congress has acted favorably on two proposals to help secure basic 
information needed by citizens and educators to improve education. It has 
also passed another measure, the State and White House Conference Bill, 
which provides a means for citizens at local and state levels to develop their 
own action programs to improve education. 

In order that major educational problems of national concern receive 
careful study and follow-up, the Administration proposed that there be 
appointed a committee of nine lay citizens with three-year overlapping 
terms as an Advisory Committee on Education to the Secretary of the De- 


partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This committee, with the — 
Commissioner as an ex officio member, would meet at least three times | 


each year to consider educational problems of broad national scope which 


need thorough study. The committee would advise on the order of impor- | 


tance of such studies and recommend those that should be undertaken. 
Such studies would be made by task forces and might take two or three 
years for completion. The committee would make recommendations to the 
Secretary based on these studies and would also recommend to the Secre- 
tary action which should be taken from time to time to follow up the 


findings of the studies. This would provide year after year a series of studies | 
on fundamental educational problems of broad national scope and would | 


facilitate effective follow-up action. . . 
In order that proper consideration be given by citizens to the increasingly 
grave educational problems, it is proposed that each state call a conference 


of citizens and educators during 1954 to consider the problems of preparing | 


youth for its responsibilities. These conferences would center attention on 
the ways in which state and local resources could be mobilized. 

After these state conferences have met and planned their educational pro- 
grams, representatives would come together in Washington from all the 
states to consider educational problems in a national focus, but on the basis 
of “grass-roots” study. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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___ Citizen groups in towns and cities can get together easily and frequently. 
They can get the facts, study them along with the educators, arrive at rea- 
{sonable plans of action, and then work to convince others to favor the 
faction program. The result has been approval of school-building bond issues 
fand increased salary schedules in thousands of communities. School cur- 
riculums have been modified to reflect community needs and interests. Citi- 
jzens have come to understand better what the schools are doing, are trying 
}to do, and what they need. 

But many localities have found that, after going as far as they can, cer- 
(tain conditions are impeding further progress. Some of these are: limita- 
(tions in financing local school districts almost exclusively through property 
jtaxation; limitations on the rate of taxation for school purposes; maximum 
‘ceilings on bonded indebtedness; difficulties in securing teachers because 
tate legislatures control budgets for teacher-education facilities; limitations 
jon freedom to reorganize school districts because of school laws; and in- 
Jequities that would result in raising local assessed valuations, unless these 
lare raised generally throughout the state. 

|. These factors indicate that essential action on meeting some important 
school needs can be taken most effectively at the state level or only at the 


action program at the state level than at the local community level, the 
Administration proposes to help local and state groups. 

' The State and White House Conference Bill provides the machinery to 
Jassist citizens in each state to develop the kind of educational program they 
want and need. It makes it possible for representative citizens and edu- 
licators to come together to do the preliminary preplanning, study, and as- 
tisembly of materials and proposals on pressing educational problems. Then 
Ha larger representative group of citizens and educators could come together 
|'to study the situation thus carefully presented and decide on an action pro- 
fgram that might lead to such things as: deciding on what education the 
state wanted to support; defining the role of school, home, church, and 
fother agencies in the total education to be provided individuals; changing 


‘facilities for higher education; attracting capable teachers in greater num- 
‘bers; and providing state aid for school construction. 

' The point is that we need to move faster than at present in mobilizing 
resources to solve the educational problems we face. 

What we foresee is that there will be developed forty-eight state action 
programs worked out by citizens and educators and studied, understood, 
band supported by representative citizens and educators. 

Thus study and action would intermesh to meet the long-range problems 
oe The conference approach would expedite state and local action by 


| 
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involving the citizens as central figures—for the citizen will, in the last 
analysis, decide the quantity and eal of education. 

It is expected, of course, that lay citizens and educators would meet to-| 
gether. They would decide what needed to be done and how to do it— 
across the board—by giving thought not only to the urgent problems of 
today but to those which face us. | 

In summary, we believe that the pattern of citizen-educator co-operation | 
on the local level is the soundest course. We believe that the federal gov- 
ernment should assist and encourage the states to bring together repre- 
sentative citizen-educator groups to work out such action programs, because 
of the need for speed and because it is more difficult to get state action pro- 
grams developed than local ones. 

The White House Conference would serve a complementary and a some- 
what different purpose. It would: emphasize the importance of education 
to the national well-being; report on the progress being made in the several 
states; summarize the resources available and needed to keep American 
education operating at ‘the level essential for national security and well- 
being; demonstrate clearly what the citizens of the forty-eight states can de 
and want to do to meet their educational needs; indicate whether citizens 
wish greater or less federal support or participation in various phases of 
education; give great impetus to the speed-up in educational efforts needed | 
in these coming years throughout the country; and show citizens the nation-) 
wide significance of local schooling. 

I have no illusions that the state and White House conferences will solve 
the problems of education in this country, but I believe that they can and 
will be very important and helpful. 

This proposal appears to provide aid to states and localities by the fede i 
eral government which in no way imposes federal controls. It also would | 
provide evidence—not now available—as to whether our citizens believe } 
that the federal government should maintain its present relationships to} 
education, do more, or do less. | 


—— 


Dr. Brownell concluded his address with the following comments: 


1. The growth in citizen interest and concern about the schools of the : 
nation, teamed with the efforts of well-prepared educators, is the unbeatable | 
force that will accomplish what we know needs to be accomplished. It is’ 
not Saigon that can be temporary. It is a long-range job. 

. In my judgment, interest and effort through such a group as this pro-| 
te: one of the most significant forces in giving us a chance to get on top 
of the school problem in this country. May I add my fervent hope that your} 


splendid work will continue! 


